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Foreword 



EXCEPTIONAL CHIU5REN AT BISK 
CECMInl-Ubrary 

Many of today's pressing social problems, such as P*;^»^rty, homeless- 
r^Vnig abL; and cWld abuse, are factors that place chddren and 
ITrisk in a variety of ways. Ther« is a growing need for special 
Su*^To u^dersta Jthe xiskfacto^ that shidents m.«t fac. and^n 
Articular, the risks confronting chUdren and youth '^"^ 
WenSas exceptional A child may be al risk due to a nuni-ber of quite 
di^S^^Tp— na^suchaspovertyc^a 

be at risk for a variety of problems, such as devetopmental delays, deb.l- 
U^tinrphy^cal "toes or psychobgical disorders; faiUng or dropprng 
o^?of ffl; being incarceiated; or generally having an "nreVf I?^*^ 
unproSvXe adullhocni. Compounding the difficultkH that boih he 
S and the educator face in dealing with these "^k ador^^^^^^^^ 
unhappy truth that a chiW may have mon. than one nsk factor, thereby 
multiolvine his or her risk and need. 

fhe sLggle within special education to address Ujese issues was 
the genesis ofL 1991 CEC conference -Children on the Edge^ The 
Zy^^ov the conference strands is .^presented by this ^-"-/'^ P"^^^^^^^ 
Stiom which were developed through the as.sistance of the Division of 
Cation and Developm^ uf the U.S. Office of Special Education 
Praams (OSEP). OSEP funds the ERIC/OSEP Special Project a re- 
3 dissemination activity of The Council for Exceptional Children 
of its pubUcaUon program, which ^V-^^^^^P^^'^^^^^ 
research in spedal education for a variety of audiences the 
S Proie^^ co-ordinated the development of this series of b.>oks and 
aSsted in their dissemination to special education practitioners. 
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Each bowk in the seri« pertains to one of the conference strands. 
Each pro^des a synthi^is of tfie fiterature in its area^ followed by prac- 
tical suggestions— derived from the Uteratun^-fbr program devdofHJrs, 
admin^trators, and teadiers. The 11 \hh>Vs in the series are a$ follows: 

• Prc^mmingfin'Aggr^^^ivemd Vkdetit Students addms^smu^ that 
educators and other profe^tonaU face in contending with episodes 
of violence and aggre^ion in the schools, 

• Abuse Qf^ Negled of Exceptional Onldren examines the a>le of the 
special educator in dealing with children who are abujMtfd and 
ne};iected and those %yith susp^ed abuse and ne^ect. 

• Spccml Health Care m the Schcx^ provide a broad-based definition of 
the population of students with special health needs and di^Krusses 
their unique educational ne^. 

• Homeless and in ofSpecmt Educathfi examines the plight uf the 
fastest growing segment of the homeless population, families with 
children, 

• HiddefiYmth: Drt^mtsfromSpe€mlEducalimtzt^AT^^ 

ties of a^mparing and drawing meaning from drojwut data 
prepared by different a^ndes and examines the characteristics of 
students and 5chiH>!s that place students at risk for leaving schiHil 
prematurely. 

• Born Substance Exjnmi, Educatimmily VulneratHe examines what is 
known about the long-term effects of exposure in utcro to alcohol 
and other druf^, as well as the educational implications of tht>se 
effects. 

• Oepre^ian and Suicide: Special EduoitUm Studmisat Risk reviews the 
role of school personnel in detecting signs of depression and poten- 
tial suicide and in taking appropriate action, as well as the role of 
the school in developing and implementing treatment programs for 
this population. 

• Language Mifioritjf Students mth Dis^lities discusses the prepara- 
tion needed by schools and schot>l j^rsonn^l to meet the needs of 
Hmited'English'profident students with disabibties, 

• Ala^id and Other Drugs: Use, Atmse, atid DisabiliHes addresses the 
issues involved in working with children and adolescents who have 
disabling conditions and use alcohol and other drugs. 

• Rural Exceptional At Risk examines the unique difficulties of deliver- 
ing education services to at-risk chiklren and youth with excep- 
tionalities who live in rural areas. 
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• Double Jeopardif Pregmnt and Parenting Youth in Special Educatwn 
addresses the pKg^t of prtgnanl teenagers and teenage parents, 
esf^atly those in sj^sdal education, and the role of pro-am 
developers and practitioners in responding to their educational 
needs. 

Background information applicable to the conference strand on 
juvenile corrections can be found in another publication. Special Edum- 
twfi in Juixnile Contctions, which is a part of the CEC Mini-Library 
Working with B^vioral Dimders. That publication addresses the 
demographics of incarcerated youth and promising practices in resjwnd- 
ing to their needs. 
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1. Introduction 



Umn^d Engl^ prollctom (LEP} students virith m^bUms 
am often at rfiMf lH»Cfiiis& schaots am not mOitclently 
fH^pamti to meet Umfr needs. The native languages and 
cultums of these students should tte consMemd stmngths 
upon which to tniitd an appmptiate educate. 



Rationale 

Given the current demographic realities, students with limited Knglish 
prctfideni.7 (LEI')— or students who are pi>tentiaUy English pn»ficient 
(PEP), as HU);ge:ited by Hamayan (1990)— will continue to increase in 
numbers more rapidly than other student gn^uf^. These students are 
often at risk for not realizing their full |x>tentiHl because they tend 
underachieve in mainstream claj^^es. In many cases they are inap- 
pri>priately identified as having disabilities when they do not {Car- 
rasquillo, 1991; Mamayan & Damico, 1991). Even when these students 
aa*;?nt/w/y identified as having disabilities, t^ften they are not provided 
with appn^priate bilinguat multicultural, or English-as-a-seamd-lan- 
guage (ESI-) services within the amtcxt of their individualized educa- 
tional program (lEPs) and special education placements (Baca, 19^^)), 
These students' language and/or cultural differences are often mistaken 
as characteristics of disabling conditions. Their kinguage and cultural 
strengths, as well as needs, are not integrated into their sfUfcial education 
services. 

Students with limited English proficiency need high-quality native 
language iastruction and/or F5L services within the context of spedal 
education in order to reach their full academic pittentiai. Both regular 
and special education te*Kh<*rs will need additional training to work 
effectively with these students. 

Assumptions 

The first critical assumplicm or pa*mise operating throughout this bo(>k 
is that language and cultural differences can and shtmid be ct>nsidered 
strengths. The language and culture of these students should be viewed 
as part of the iiolutmi rather than as part of the pmblem. These differen- 
ces are not deficits, and they should not be amsidered disabling 
conditions. A second important assumption of this paper is that limited 
English pn^ficiency is not a barrier ti^ schm^l success unless the school 
and its staff are not proficient in bilinguaVmuUicultural and ESL regular 
and spedal educatkm. The final assumption is that the educational 
envirimment of students with limdled English pn^ficienc)' places them 
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progressively more at risk when the schtwl is unable to respond ap- 
pro|»riately to their n«ds without jfraj^nting servicei. These students 
are even further at risk when poverty and issues of race and m\or are 
part of their background. In other words, for students with limited 
Eng^h piofidency^ the danger is cumirfative. 

2. Synthesis of Research 

7719 ecrucatfofiaf nemts of language mkiorfty ^mimtta with 
OfaabtltUaa an a naw ama of tasaarch, Nonathaiaaa, thara 
ara a numbar of acholara tioing work In (ftfs amarging flald. 
A synthasia of iha ^ntnnga la raportad itmlar tha cata^riaa 
of f^mrafamU aaaosamonU and Instruction. 



Studem Needs 

Studenbi from language minority gniups can be gifted, of average ability, 
or have disabilities. If jicbixjis are able to pnwide appropriate serv ices for 
them, they will not be at risk. HtJwever, if they have limited English 
proficiency and attend schtH)ls that are limited in their ability to tiffer 
natwe language instructitm and high-ijuality ESt instruction, they will 
certainly be at risk of failing to thrive and devek^p their full potential. 
Studente with limited English prt^fidency wht» also have disabilities, 
according to spedal education criteria, are almost always at risk in VS. 
schools today. This group of students is generally referred to in the 
bilingual/multicultural special education literature as citltHmU^ and Im- 
gtiistmUy di^mt exapkvta! (CLDE) students (Baca, 199t>; Carrasquillo 
& Baecher, Wl). 

Although the exact number » not known, it has been estimated that 
there are approximately 1 milliiin students in the United Stale* whti have 
limited English proficiency and whi> also have serious learning and/iir 
behavior disorders and needs that may qualify them for sjwdnl educa- 
titm services (Baca & Cervantes, t^). These CLDE students have been 
referred to in the literature as triple Ihrmt students (Rueda & Chan, 1 *?7y). 
Many of them have three strikes against them before they even gel an 
opptirtunity to step intt) the batter's b«»x (schiwl). The first strike is a 
behavior and/or learning disability; the seamd is the limited English 
proficiency; and the third is piwerty and all the amcomitant lintitations 
It imposes on the educational experience. It has also been .suggested that 
the factors of race and ethnicity be added to this list. When these 
students are Hispanic, Asian, or American Indian along with being poor, 
having limited English proficiency, and having disabilities, they are at 
extreme risk. 



T1i« CLDE »hdent popuIatiDn has never Iwen tainted as a specific 
ftopulaHon In need of leg^ation, catef^rical support, and specialbed 
^rviccs. For this and other reasons, the« students usuaUy fall between 
the cracks of special categorical pn^grams such as bilingual education, 
special education, and Chapter I services, and thus they remain for the 
most part underserved and Inappropriately served. 

There are currently approximately 5 nrilUon students with dls- 
aHlities in U.S. public schools. The large majority of these students fall 
into the niiidly and moderately disabled rategories and approximately 
90% are in socially ciwstructed categories such as learning disabilities, 
emotionat disturbance4)ehavior disorders, mild and moderate mental 
retardation, and speech and communication disorders. 

The distinction between »idally constructed categories such as 
hiaming disabilities and emotional disturbance and physical/oiT;anic 
categories such as deaf and blind is an important one. Socially cim- 
structed categories are to a great extent a consequence of social and 
professitjnal norms and thus subject to change twer time and acnws 
various cultural and national groups. It has also suggisted that 
inadequate schools and inappropriatt^ instruction or schtwling may be 
resptjnsible for creating disabling conditions for students (Cummins, 
1989; Mehen, Hertweck,& Meihls, 1986). Fitr this reason, it is important 
to include a discussion about a larger gn>up of students who do not 
necessarily have disabilities but are likely tt) be identified as having 
disabilities as they progress through school, This group is generally 
referred to as the/ii^j/f rMpt^ia/nw— students who have been described 
as having many of the characteristics of students in the stKially ct>n- 
structed categt>ries. As agriiup, they achieve below grade le\'d and leave 
school before graduation in dispn»pt>rtionatc numben*. 

Acairding to Fradd and Cc»»Tea {1*»89), hi^t mk refers li» students 
who are phy.sically, medically, and psychdt>gically in danger of failing 
to thrive. Alst» included are students who do not speak English as their 
first language and whtise educalitmal tjpportunities are limited because 
of their Itwer st)dt>ect»nt>mic status and cultural differences based on 
race and/or ethnicity. Perhaps the greatest risk factt»r sonu? of these 
students face b that their schiKjls. curricula, and teachers are disad- 
vantaged in the sense that they are not able to communicate with them 
in their iwlive language or understand their culture, motivational pat- 
terns, and academic learning styles. This points to the need for impnived 
teacher training pnigrams as well as more appropriate curricula and 
materials for the at-risk as well as the CLDE student population. 

Both high-risk and CLDE students can benefit fnmi instruction in 
their stronger and more pn>flcient language. In many cases this is the 
native language. Fradd and Vega (1987) have indicated that use of a 
student's rum-EngUsh language is a central issue when the student has 
both limited English pmfidency and a disability. Bernal (1974) appears 
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to have bwn Ihi: first educator to havt? advocated in print for a bilinguat 
in^ctional pn^am for CLDE students. Baca and Cervantes (1989) 
and Ortk and Yates (1 910) have also recommended the use of a bilingual 
instnictionai approach fur CLDE students, 

Bfltnsual/MultfcutturaJ Special Education Defined 

The term Hlingusl generaUy means the aHlity ti> two languages. 
Since the degree of profideniy in the two languages can vary consider- 
ably, Hornby (1977) suggested that it is not an all-or-none property, but 
an ir«!ividual characteristic that may e)dst to varying degrees from 
minimal aHlity to ct^mi^e fluency in mi^re than one tanguage. A briKid 
di^nition of bilinguat^multicultural education that Is widely accepted is 
the use of tuv lani^ages and cultufts as mcdm cf in^ructiofh The primary 
purpose of bilingual education, aixording to the omsensus of experts, is 
ti> improve ci>gnitive and affective development (Blanco, 1977). In other 
words, the primary gt>ai of bilingual education is m>t to teach English or 
a second language but to teach children academic and st>dal skills 
through the kinguage and cultural perspective they know best and to 
retnli^rce this in the second language, English. 

Sptxki Educatimt is generaUy defined as an individually dt^signed 
program vf instruction implemented by a spedalisl for a student wht>se 
learning and/or behaviiir needs canmit be ^eijuatcly met in the regular 
pmgram of instruction. Bilingual/multicultural special education is 
defined, for the purpi>ses of this bmik, 35 tlte tiseoftltehmie kngm^'and 
the home adture alcn^ with Engtisit in mt individual^ designed program cf 
ispecial in^ruction fiw the ^udeftt In other words, bilingual/multicultural 
special education considers the student's native language and culture as 
strengths and impi^rtant resources that pmvide the foundation for an 
appropriate and effective education. 

The ultimate goal of bilingual/multicultural special educatitm is to 
help the CLDE student reach his or her maximum potential f^^r learning. 
Although teaching English as well as the native Lmguage is impi>rtant, 
it shi>u)d not become the primary purptise. Making it the primiiry 
purpose would cause a classic means end inversion that could pnwe 
harmful to the student. For example, if a special educator or a bilingual 
>}>eci4il educator considered the Cl.DE student's primary need to be the 
ac^uisiticm of English, valuable instructional time fiir leaching concepts 
and academic skills wotild be lost. Thus, the ftnrus should be on hi»w u» 
teach concepts and academic skills thn>ugh an tSL approach as well as 
thrt>ugh the native laoguage whenever possible. 
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Evaluation and R^eareh 

Early rescrarch in thfe new fiteld was conducted by scholars in neuter 
education, sp^rial education, and bUingua) education, along wiUi re- 
marchers fn>m anthropok)^, psychology^ linguistics, and sociology. 
They began by extra]>i4ating and apfdying the theoretical principles ami 
n?warch findings h^m these are^ to CLDE student. The information 
fathered became the building blcnrks for designing services and 
prc^rams for this unique p{)puIdtion of leamew. For example, one of the 
classic studies quoted in the eariy bilingudl^multicuitural special eduai- 
tion literature is taken from the bilir^ual education %vork of Malherfee 
(19^), who reported that the chOdren Involved in the biUngual schools 
in South Africa ]:^rformed significantly better in language attainment (in 
both languages), geography, and arithmetic, than comparable montdin- 
gual children. This study was considered signiBcant to the CLDE 
population because it was one ^ * f the few studies up to that time that had 
controlled fi>r Intelligence. In hir* report, Malherbe stated: 

There is a theory that while the clever chiki may survive the 
use of the second language as a medium, the duller child 
suffers badly. We therefore made the wmparison at different 
intelligence levels and found that not only the bright children 
but also the chikiren with below m>nn3l intelligence do better 
schiH)! wc^rk all around in the bilingual school than in the 
unilingunl school What is most significant is that the greatest 
gain for the bilingual schocJ was registered in the seci^nd 
language by the lower intelligence groups, (p. 78) 

In a related investigation by Buddenhagen in 1971 (cited by Mc- 
Laughlin, initial language acquisition at the age of 18 was reported 
for a student with seven? mental retardatkm who was mule and who 
was diagnosed as having Down syndrome. This case was similar to the 
feral child syndmme described in The Wild Bt:nfcfAvtymi (Itard, 1%2). 

Baca and Bransford (1982) summarized the findings of five program 
evaluation studies that reported significant gains on the part of CLDE 
students in bilingual/multicultural special education programs. The 
major results of these studies were as follows: 

L Spanish-speaking students with disabilUitrs in New York made 
significant reading gains (Leaser, 1975). 

2. This Title VII program in New York reported that a combined 
bilingual and spedal education resource room was meeting the 
needs of bilingual special education students with significant 
results (Project Build, 1980). 
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3. Significant language and teaming gains were reported for 3- to 
5-year-old CLDE students in a bilingual handicapped children's 
early education program (HCEEP) Derating in ihe state of 
Colorado (Weiss, 1980). 

4^ Statisticany signifkanl ^Ins were re{x^rted for Sf^nish-speaJdng 
migrant students in a Hlingual oral language program among 
shidents of twth high and low abUily (McConnell 1981), 

5. Eighteen programs throughout the central United Slates 
demonstrated initial success in educating bilingual students with 
disabilities (Evans, 19i»). 

The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(OBEMLA) sponsored a study of mainstreamed LEP student with dis- 
abilities in elementary school bilingual education progranw (Vasquez 
Nuttall, Goldman, & Landurand, 1983), They descn^bed the purpose of 
this study as an attempt to determine how bilingual educators were 
coping with these children^ TWs desoiptive study of 21 JiKal school 
districts from all regions of the United Stat^ fwused on three areas. The 
first was idendfication, assessment^ and placement; the seamd was 
instruction of mainstreamcd LEP stndents in bilingual classnn^ms; and 
the third was inservicc training for staff serving these students. The 
tri\or results they reported were as follows: 

L LEP students with disabilities were Identified and placed in bilin- 
gual special education programs via the lEP pr<Kess when there 
were bilingual spedal education services available ttt them (33% of 
the time in this study). 

Z When biling;ual spedal education services were not avi;ilab}e, stu- 
dents tended not to be identified as havingdisabilities and remained 
the respimsibility of regular bilingual education. 

3. For non-Hispanic LEP students with disabilities, bUingua} special 
education programs were rare^ and these students tended to receive 
ESL rather than native language instruction. 

4. Most districts reported that they did not refer LEP students to 
spedal education without first modifying their regular bilingual 
instructional program, 

5. The testing approaches used most were the a^mmon culture, non- 
verbal, and test translations. Only a thiid of the districts rept>r!ed 
using the newer^^ less biased, multipluralistic approaches. 



6. Most of the local irducaiion agendes (LEAs) allowed LEP students 
with disabilities to stay in bilinguai programs longer than LEP 
students without disaHUties—up to 5 years in «»ree of the districts. 

7. LEP students who may have had disabiUties but who had not been 
placed in special education were monitored by the biUngual pro- 
gram utilizing bUingual education criteria. 

8. Biangual teachers used regular bilingual curricula and materials 
«^th LEP students with disabilities. 

9. Most bilingual teachers reported that they adapted their instruction 
for LEP students with disabilities by simplifying instructions, 
providing mi^re repetition, and desugning worksheets with larger 
print and fewer words. 

10. None of the bilingual directors gave evidence of having fturused 
specifically on the curricular needs of LEP studente with disabilitje-s. 

11. Inservice training was greatly needed for both special education 
teachers and bilingual teachers tc» be able to understand and work 
with LEP students with disabilities. 

12. The best bilingual special education prt^rams and leadership were 
developed through the bilingual pn»gram. 

13. Miwt LEAs had not found effective ways of training LEP parents to 
bea>me invtilved in the education of their children with dlHabiUties, 

14. There was a shortage of biUngual special education instructional 
and andilary personnel. 

15. It appeared that there was underrepresentation of LEP students in 
spedal education f<»r 13 of the 21 districts studied. 

In the early 198ft» the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS) sponsored two Handicapped Minority Research In- 
stihJtes in California and Texas. Although the California institute lost its 
funding eariy in ♦he contract period, the research conducted through 
these two prtijects represents the firet formal and systematic nesearch 
agenda related to bilingual spedal education. This research was carried 
out by the University of Texas at Austin under the leadership of Alba 
Ortiz and by the Southwest Educational Labtjratory in Los Angeles 
under the direction of Robert Rueda. A synthesis of this information was 
compiled by Figueroa (1989) and is summarized in Figure 1. 

Since the OSERS research, Rueda (1984) and Goldman and Rueda 
(1^) have reported positive outcomes related to metalinguisUc aware- 
ness and writing skill development for bilingual children with 
exceptionalities. In the latter study, Ct>ldman and Rueda conduded that 
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Summary of Rndings from the Texas and Califomfa 
HandfcBf^^ed llinnoi% Remrch institutes 



Assassment 

1. Unggj^ proflcfency » not taken Into account seriousfy In 
special education e^sessment 

2. Testing is done primariiy in English. 

3. Problems a second language are misinterpreted as 
disabilities. 

4. Leamfaig disabilities and communication disorders place- 
ment hsnw replaced tfie misplacement of diildren in 
programs for students wi^ ^cabte n^ntai retardation of 
the i^Ds and 1970s. 

5. Psychometric test scores from Spanish or English tests are 
capridous, although parad<Mlcaiiy internally sound. 

6. Special education placement leads to decreased test scores. 

7. Home data are not imed in assessment. 

8. The same few tests are used with most children, arwJ they are 
no different from those used with students from nonmlnority 
l>ackground8. 

instruction 

1 . The behaviors that trigger teacher referral suggest that 
English language acquisition stages and the interaction with 
English-only programs are being confused for disabling 
conditions. 

2. Few cWldren receive support in their primary language before 
sped^ education, even fewer during special educaUon. 

3. The second and third grades are witical for students with 
limited English profidency In terms of potentially being 
referred. 

4. Prereferral modifications of regular programs are rare and 
give little indicatfon of support in the primary language. 

5. Special education produces little academk: development. 

6. The few special education classes that do work for bilir>gual 
students resemble gc^ regular bilingual education dasses 
{whole-language emphai^, comprehensive input, 
cooperative learnir^g. student empowerment) more than 
they resemble traditional behavtoristic, task-analysis driven, 
worksheet-oriented spedal education classes. 



Note SuirniarizedfromFigueroa (1S89). 
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it is Htely that a critical feature of writing mstruction for ihe^ students 
is the establishment of an interactional context that can provide the 
appropriate scaflfbWing for tiiiein to advance^ They aipied Utat biUngual 
children with exceptlomlities should be allowed to bring their own 
materials and nathre lai^agra into the dassrwm. 

Another recent study by Harris, Rueda* and Supancheck (1^) 
d»crU»ed literiKy events in spedal education in three lingubticaUy 
Hv&nse hi^ schools in Southern California. The finding, gathered from 
15 dassrooms, indicated the following: Eng^h wm tlw preferred lan- 
guage of irwlruction and print materials; instruction occurred primarily 
%vithin two interaclk)nal structures (i.e^ teacher and student and student 
worldng alone with no peer interaction); and interaction was dominated 
by the teacher and invc^ed the traditional initiate-respond-evaluate 
cycle with no student-initiated interaction reported. 

Prereferral Intervention 

Prereferral intervention should amsidered the cornerstone of bilin- 
gual/multiculturai special education. It should occur in both 
monolingual and bilingual regular dassroom settings. The term prerej^- 
ral refers to the time period following an indication by a teacher or a 
concerned person that the student has some land of learning or behavior 
problem^ but before a formal referral for spedal education occurs (Baca, 
Collier, Jacobs. & Hill 1991). Although the term Is widely used in the 
literature, it is a poor one because it suggests that spedal education 
placement is imminent. Graden (1989) explained that prereferral inter- 
vention is intended to develop a support system that provides assistance 
to students in general education classrooms. Therefore, prereferral in- 
tervention should be a>nceptualized as "'intervention a^istance" 
emphasizing pmblem solving (p. 228)- Pugach and johnson (1989) stated 
that It might be better to conceptualize prereferral intervention as the 
daily responsibility of classroom teachers. It is of utmost importance that 
prereferral intervention not be considered a process leading to spedal 
education placement, but rather a routine delivery of academic interven- 
tion by all educators in order to meet diverse student needs outside of 
special education. 

Prereferral intervention is generally divided into two types: school- 
based problem-solving teams and consultation by spedal education 
teachers (Pugach & Johnson, 1989). Prereferral committees have dif- 
ferent titles in different parts of the country, and various prereferral 
intervention committee models projK^e different membership. Two 
distinct examples are Child Study Teams (CSTs) and Teacher Assistance 
Teams (TATs). CSTs indude psychologists, spedal education teachers, 
nurses, counselors, and administrators. TATs (Chalfant & Pysh, 1981; 
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Chalfant, Pysh, Moultrie, 1979) are made up of regular dassroom 
teachew (Ortiz;, 199ta>). 

According to Pugach and Johnson (1^), CSTs should operate 
under the amyaces oCr^uIareducation and should indude biUngt^I and 
ESL personnel. If a spedal educator or a speech and language spedalist 
is involved, it should be as a consultant to the team of r^ular dassroom 
personnel. Spedal education staff should be viewed only as contributors 
to prereferral efforts (Pugach & Johnson, 1989). Accommodating in- 
dividual differences to promote student academic success is primarily the 
responsibility of dassroom teachers (Ortiz & Maldonado-Colon, 1986). 
The basic and most essential element of prereferral intervention is the 
implementation of alternative curricula and instructional interventions 
and/or behavioral management approaches within the regular monolin- 
gual or bilingual instructional setting. When the intervention occurs 
under the offidal auspices of special education. It can no longer be 
considered a prereferral intervention. Spedal educators need to re-at- 
tend to providing services to students who have been identified as 
having disabilities (Pugach & Johnson, 19^; Ortiz, 1990b). 

In 1981, Chalfant and Pysh recommended that TATs be formed of 
regular dassroom teachers to facilitate prereferral problem solving. The 
TATs would involve spedal educatora only for consultation. TTiis inter- 
vention would be under the authority of the regular education s)«5lem, 
not spedal education (Garda & Ortiz, 19^), The team and the referring 
teacher would meet together to disoiss problems, brainstorm solutions, 
and develop a plan of action, which would be Implemented by the 
referring teacher with the support of team meml^rs. The team would 
conduct foUow-up meeting tu evaluate student progresi and develop 
other instructional recommendations If ne<*ssary. The TAT would ul- 
timately dedde whether or not a formal referral to spedal education 
should be made (Garda & Ortiz, 1988). The foremost benefit of the TAT 
would be the avoidance of long delays in obtaining assistance for 
teachers. Teachere would have the opportunity to meet with thdr 
colleagues daily to problem solve (Chalfant, Pysh, & Moultrie, 1979), as 
opposed to receiving delayed assistance from traditional spedal educa- 
tion intervention teams. 

Gersten and Woodward (1 9^) have expressed their concerns about 
current prereferral intervention practices, pointing out that investiga- 
tions by The Handicapped Min«»rity Research Institutes of Texas and 
California found that when prereferral interventions did exist, they 
seldom included techniques that stimulated language acqidsilioa The 
schools serving students from language minority backgrounds 
demonstrated little awareness of isjsues in language development or 
comprehension strategy instructimi (Gersten & Woodward, 19%). Gar- 
cia and Ortiz (19fffi) stated that errors in determining the educational 
needsof students with limited English proficiency occur mi»st frequently 
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when teachen and other sd^ool personnel lack an understanding of 
second language acquteition and i^ucatjonaHy relevant cultural dif- 
ferences. 

Hie at-risk or CLDE student co\M have ieanxing and/or behavior 
jm>Mems that are due to external factors such as the learning environ- 
mtnU the teacher, or the cuniculum. On tiie other hand^ the leamtng 
or behavior problems lo\M aho be related to internal factors such as a 
language differetKe, a cultural difference^ a tabling condition, or a 
combination of these factors. It is akiu Bkely that a combination of these 
factors need to be addressed wiUiin an erolog^I framework or interven** 
tion model 

A major g(^ of prereferral intervention is to identify and implement 
a series of instructiomd and behavioral interventions within the regular 
or bilingual/ESL classroom* Fr^uently the problem can be ameliorated 
at thfc level without the formal services of special education or bilingual 
special education. Differences in experiential background and prevk)us 
schcK^ settings could be resolved by providing cognitive learning 
strategy interventions and curriculum modiftcattons that are culturally 
and linguistkally based. Difficulties stemming from acculturation stress 
could be resolved through cmss-cultural counseling, peer support 
groups, or instruction in cultui^l survival techniques. Learning 
problems assttxiated with limited En^tsh proficiency could be resolved 
by language development interventions such as ESL instruction, native 
language development, and bilingual ambiance and instruction. At the 
very least, a high-risk student with cultural and linguistic differences 
should not be formally referred for special education services without 
first considering (a) time for adjustment, (b) familiarity with the school 
system and language, and (c) cultural differences. It is essential that 
more research be conducted to determine how dassroi>m teachers ac* 
tually dedde to refer studentr to spedal education and what attempts 
they make at prereferral interventions prior to the formal referral. 

PrereferraJ intervention has been identified as a major compcment 
of bilinguai/cross-cultural special education. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the problems facing bilinguaVmuIticultural special education 
are not unique to this new field but are related to major problems facing 
k)th regular and special education ^nerally (Rueda, 19^). As Pugach 
and Johnson (1989) have pointed out, prereferral intervention merely 
represents one level of change needed if schools are to accommodate 
stiKients with problems. Changes will also be required in school struc- 
ture, teach'^r education, and school reform generally. According to 
Pugach and Johnson (1 %9), ^Teachers need time to engage in the reflec- 
tive process tiiat skilled problem solving requires, time to step back from 
daily teadung pressures'' (p. 225). Therefore, administrators need to 
provide flexible scheduling and allot time for teachers to collaborate 
(Ortiz &Garda, 1988). 
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An t^ue of high priority for regular and bilingual administrators 
wifl tncreaf»i^y to create dfetrict-wide pn*l«n sohring teams. A 
pimferral process should be in place in all schools for teachers to work 
together to srive student difficulties prtiz & Carda, 1988), The benefits 
wouM multifrfe. T!^ prw»» of prerefeiral intervention builds wl- 
laborative learning communitses in »choob and prereferral provides 
continuousstaff development with re|^«i to instructional strategy that 
can meet teachers' needs (Garda & OrtiE, 1988). With this process in 
place, the needs of all students could be better accommodated in general 
education dassnwms— a more cost-effectbe way of providing services 
than special education (Ortiz & Carda^ 1««). 

Assessment 

Assessment may be defined ^ the evaluation of aO relevant aspects of a 
child's behavior and environment for the purfxjses of citifying the 
chQd ft>r placement and acquiring information relevant to planning and 
subsequent evaluation (Oakland & Matuzek, 1977), It should be p««nted 
out that assessment is broader than testing and as such ena^mpasses 
informal and nonpsychometric approaches as well as standardized norm 
referenced modes of assessment TTie issue of assessment has received 
the greatest dt^ree of attention of all the topics in the field of Iniingual 
special education (Ambert & Dew, 1982; Hamayan & Damico, 1991; 
Mowder, 1980; Plata, 1982). It can be divided Into three separate areas: 
psychological assessment, language assessment, and educational assess- 
ment. 

Ps^dtdpgiail A<;$e$Sffteftt. Figueroa (1989) condiK:ted an extensive review 
of the literature on psychological testing of students from minority 
backgrimnds and stated that the existing practice in sch<K>l psychtilogy 
related to intelligence testing have not changed much over the past 70 
years. The major findings he reported documented the following: 

1. Nonverbal IC^ v^ ere always hij^er than verbal IQs; nonveital IQs 
wei^ considered to be fiw of language and culture and hence to be 
measures of innate ability. 

Z Nonverbal IQs were not found to be as effective in predicting 
academic achievement as verbal IQs. 

3. The impact of bilingualism on test sa)res was consistently igni)nMl» 

4. The formal or informal translation of tests became the most desired 
st^lution (the a^mplexities of translation Mrere not understiKxl). 

5. Anomalous data on testing bilinguals has lH?en systematically dis- 
carded. (Figueroa, 1989) 




Th^ findings are ail predicated on and dowly tied to a norm- 
referenced psychometric model. Attempts to correct or adapt this 
traditional model have failed. The test known and most significant of 
these efforts was undertaken by Mercer (1979), when she devetoped the 
System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA). Today, how- 
ever, Mercer telieves that the psychometric mtxlel is Intrinsically flawed 
and cannot be successfully adapted for use %vith students from language 
minority backgrounds (Mercer, 1^). 

Altematwe awessment models have been presented over the last 2 
decades in resptmse to the inconsistem^ found with students from 
minority backgniunds over the yeare (Mercer & Rueda, 1991). Mercer 
and Rueda have categorized the pervasive medical model of the 19fi0s as 
grounded in the functionaltst/objecti^ist paradigm, in which *ob|ec- 
tivlly, standanfization, norms, measurements, reliable dasstiBcation are 
ail primary values. Assessment focuses on commonalities. Individuals 
who do deviate markedly are defined as 'abmirmar and, at times, as 
'disabled" (p. 5). The functionalisVobjectivist paradigm encompasses 
the medical mi>del, the psychomedicai model, and the cognitive model. 
This paradigm has had a prtvfound impact on how disability is defined 
and understood and thius on how it is identified and measured IhriJugh 
tests and assessment prtvedures. According to Mercer and Rueda, 
theoretical paradigms will continue to compete for acceptance in the 
t99{fe. This implies that the assessment of language minority students 
will beamie mt^re diverse - her than mijre unitary in the future. 

Figueroa (1989) has challenged schtK»l psychologists to engage in a 
major paradigm shift or to amtinue to engage in what st^mt consider to 
be malpractice. In effect, what is needed is movement ti'ward new and 
dynamic miwlels fi»r measuring intelligence {Campii>ne, Bmwn, & Fer- 
rara, 1982; Duran, J989). Figueroa (1989) has proposed a new mtidel 
based on the inf i>rmation-pnKessing rt»earch of Camplone, Brt)wn, and 
Ferrara (1982). These researchers believe that the building blocks of 
intelligence are speed of processing, knowledge base, strategies, 
metacognition, and executive wntrol. Accoiding to Figuert» (1988), the 
use of these constructs requires a shift of fi>cus from standardized 
psychomelrics to modifications of learning environments such as the 
approach ased by Feuerstein (1 979) in the Learning Potential Assessment 
Ctevice (LPAD). In this type of m<Hiel, the growth from unassisted 
performance to mediated or asjsisted performance (Vygotsky's zone of 
proximal development) can be measured. For the student with limited 
English proficiency, this type of as.se!(sment is a much more accurate 
measure of the upper range of ability (Budoff, Gimon, & Corman, 1974; 
Ruiz, 1988). 

MoSl (1%9) stated that Vygotsky developed the concept of the zone 
of proximal development partially to ctmnteract the uses of traditional 
static assessment measures such as IQ tests to determine children's 
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abilities. MoO interpreted the zone as "a way of building diversity mto 
assessment practices'' (p. ^ Use of the zone can serve as a precaution- 
aiy measure against underestinuiting students' intellectual capabiliHes 
as assessed through traditional assessment techniques and observed in 
lestrictive instrucfonal conditions (Mofl, p. 57). 

Cummins {1984) reported that in one shidy of 400 students from 
minority backgrounds the majority of the psychological assessments 
conducted provided results that the psychologists themselves ctJuW not 
interpret confidently. Almrat no sound diagnostic determinations about 
student potential could be drawn. Cummins further stated that 
psychologists in the study were reluctant to admit these results due to 
teacher expectations and pressure to maintain professional credibility. 
According to Cummins (1986), thedala suggest that 'the structure within 
which psycholojpcal assessment takes place orients the psychok>[^t to 
locate the cause of the academic problem within the minority student" 
(p. 29). 

lungmgt.'Asst'ssmcnt. Language assessment of high-risk students w also 
of critical importance in bilingual/cn»ss<ultunil special educaliim. Re- 
search in this area continues to document the difficulty that teachers and 
clinicians have in distinguishing between a language difference and a 
language disabUity (Cummins 19fW; Langdon, 19«9; Ortiz& Maldonadti- 
Colon, 1986). The use of a standardized and discrete ptrint language 
assessment approach has pnwed inadequate In asse,ssing the dual lan- 
guage abiUties of biUngual students (Bernstein, 1989; Langdon, 1989; Lee, 
19»9). Samora-Curry (1990) has suggested that if one hypothesizes or 
theorizes that language learning is facilitated by comprehensible input, 
in ctmtext-embedded situatkms with a»ncreie referents available, then it 
is togical for the language assessment tools to be structured in the same 
way. As a result, a growing number i)f speech and language specialists 
advocatt; the use of nonstandardizi^i and informal assessment alterna- 
tives for high-risk students from diverse language mim»rity groups 
(Bernstein, 1989; Mattes & Omark, 1984; Oiler. 1983). These apprtmches 
to language assessment utilize naturally generated language samples to 
assess language pragmatics or functional wmmunicative a>mpetence. 
When a naturalistic approach is used hr assessment, the language 
specialist can describe the quality of a^mrm«nicat5{>n between the student 
and other speakers in a variety of «)ntexts including the home and 
cv»mmunity. Cheng (1989) has devekiped a checkfet that has U;en used 
successfully with A.sian and other students from language minority 
backgn»unds. Damico (1991) is also doing pioneering work altmg these 
Unes. 

Educational A^se^smetit. Educatk>nal assessment a)uld be viewed as the 
most impt>rlant area of assessment of at-risk students because it is 
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univefsal antd pervasive and it is much more c^iy related or at least 
potentially related to irafcruction. Another reason fcr its imfH^rtance is 
that it often occurs t>efore language and psychological assessment Be- 
cause eduoitional assei^ment generally occurs within the regular 
education context, prereferral intervention and student advocacy are 
potential benefits of Uiis type of assessment Regular education teachers 
can be helpful at the prereferrd stage by collecting both formal and 
informal educatkiital asi^nwnt data* 

Item bias and norming bias have been dijwiti^ed at length in the 
literature. Duran (1^) pointed out ^t existing testing practiceti are 
limited in validity and r^bility fen* Hispanic studente because of factors 
such m Ihnited English proBc^cy^ lade of famifiaritv with the content 
of the test items, lack of cultural semitivity of the test administrators, and 
lack of test-taking strat^es on the part of the students. Cummins (1 984) 
has also shown that achievement tests do not provide specific feedback 
to teachers for instructional puiposes. 

Because of the limitations of norm-referenced tests, special 
educators have promoted the use of criterion-referenced and cur- 
riv*ulum-based assessment instruments and procedures, which provide 
more instructiona! diiwtion to both teachers and students. It is j^rhaps 
for this reaj^n, as well as because of its avaUabili^ in Spanish, that the 
Bri^ance (1SW3) has become so fHjpular for bilingual special educators. 
However, Duran (1^9) indicated that even these ty|^ of instruments 
and approaches are limited because they are not ba^ on explicit cogni- 
tive processing models of teaming U\at offer "on-line*' advi« to students 
during the very act of learning. In an attempt to provide a more effective 
educational testing approach, Duran (1989) called for the use of a 
dynamic assessment approach he referred to as reciprocal teaching* (p. 
156). Dynamic ass«sment establishes a strong link between testing jnd 
teaching. It utilises a test-teach-test procedure that encourages the 
teacher to be a diagncw^tician who uses clinical judgment in the evalua- 
tion of student f^rformance. 

Appropriate instruction 

Instructional approaches and strategic for culturally and linguistically 
different students with exceptionalities can be drawn from three 
theoretical perspectives for bUinguaVmulticultural special education: 
prevention, integration of theory into practice, and instructional 
strategies. 

For the past several years, Cummins (IWt, 1986, 1*^) has argued 
that minority student underachievement is primarily a soct<ihistorical 
outcome of discriminatory treatment in sodely as well as in the public 
schoc^s. He sees special education for minority students with mild 
disabilities more as an outa>me of this unequal treatment than as a valid 
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educational comtruct or ptx>gram, therein making a strong cast? for the 
educational empowement erf students from language minority group 
and their parents. His bilinguai special education framework calls for 
schools and educators to stop dbabling students from minority back- 
grounds and to start empowering them by promoting thtnr linguistic 
talents, persona! Identities^ and abiiity to staxeed acadenucally. His 
empowerment miode! includes the following four dimensions (Cum- 
mins, 1986, p. 24): 

1 . An additive rather than a subtractive incorjH>ration of the students' 
language and culture. 

2. A collaborative rather than an exclusionary approach u% parent and 
a)mmunity involvement 

3. An interactive and experiential as opposed to a transmission- 
orienlerf f^*^ v^^^ 

4. An advcKacy-orientcd rather than a legitimlz:alit>n*oriented assess- 
ment process. 

Cummins (1986) ha^ stated that considerable research data suggest 
that the inclusion of mimmty students' language and culture into the 
schiK>l pn^ram is a significant predictor of academic success. Acct^rdlng 
to Cummins, educaU»rs who take an additive instructional approach give 
merit to students' native linguistic and cultural repertoires and view 
instruction as adding a second language existing competency. This 
additive approach is likely to empower students more than a subtractive 
appri)ach in which instruction is viewed as replacing or subtracting a 
student's primary language and culture. 

Fradd {1^97) has expanded on the differentiation Mween additive 
and subtractive bilingual learning environments by further distinguish- 
ing them as remedial and developmental prt>grams. Aca>rding to Fradd, 
remedial pn>grams are designed to remedy problems^ whereas develop- 
mental language programs are intended to enhance students' linguistic 
skills. When students are viewed as bcking in basic ability because they 
bck English pnjfidency, remediation is rea>mmended. The difference 
in the approaches is often determined by the attitude of the teacher as 
much as the instrtictitfoal plan. If students'^ native language competency 
and culture are valued^ they will be used to add English. In this manner, 
the experience of the student with linguistic and cultural differences will 
be developmental and additive (Fradd, 1987). 

The major goal of Fradd's theoretical framework and empower- 
ment miKiel is ti> prevent the need for special education fur students from 
mim>rity backgrounds as much as ptvssible. The implententation of this 




model will r^qidre major chan^ in the way special education is current- 
ly conceived and delivered. 

Research by Samora-Curry (1990) found that an increased amount 
of En^h spol^n in the home did ntrt Mp the langiwge of bilingual 
students with exceptionalities; it actuaUy hampfred it. She sug^ted 
tfwt parents need to develop stronger first language skills pmir to intro- 
ducing the second language, English. Her study imiicated this as oitical 
for student who have mentdl retardatitm- Yet parent interaction with 
their children In the home throi^h the first language is fm^uently 
reganied by educators as contributing to academic difficulties (Cum- 
mins, 1984). 

Ruiz (1989), in her discu^ton of the development of the Optimal 
Learning Environment Curriculum (OLE), dt^cribed an extensive litera- 
ture review that j^nerated imp*>rtant instructivmal principles for CLDE 
students* They are as follows: 

1. Take into accimnt students' suciocultural backgrounds and their 
effects on oral Lingitage, reading and writing, and second bnguage 
learning. 

2. Take into account students' possible learning disabilities and their 
effects on oral language, reading and writing and seci>nd bnguage 
learning 

3. Ft>llow developmental process in literacy acijuisitiiin. 

4. LtKate curriculum in a meaningful context in which the a>m- 
municative purpose is clear and authentic. 

5. Connect curriculum with the students' perst>nal experiences. 

6. Inwrporale children's literature into aviding, writing and ESL 
lessons. 

7. Involve parents as active partners in the instruction of their 
children, 

8. Give students experience with whole texts in reading, writing and 
ESL lessons, 

9. Incorporate collaborative learning whenever pi«isible. (p. 134) 

Teachers need to pmvtde instruction that integrates Ci^llaborative. 
interactive, and meaningful instructional approaclws for students who 
are linguisticaUy and culturally different. Research by The Texas and 
California Handicapped Minority Research Institute found that spedal 
education dasses that are most succmftil with minority students who 
have mild disabilities are those that resemble gcxnil bilingual education 
dasses. These classes were described as whole language oriented, ina^r- 
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porating cumpn?J«nsible input, cooperative learning, and student em- 
powerment (Figueroa, Fradd, & CtJrrea, 1989). The AIM for the BESt 
project findings indicate that the use of interactive instructional ap- 
proaches results in genuine student invoh^ment; imfMrovement in 
student' reading vcxabuiary and comprehension and oral and written 
ski&; and increased self-conf^nce arid self-esteem (Rivera, 1990). 

Moll has suggested that whole acthrity and mediation, two 
aspects of Vygoteky's zone of proximal development, are important 
considerations for writing imtruction for second language learners. 
According to Moll, Vy^tsky insisted that instruction be presented in 
'whole activities." Learning should not be broken down into separate 
parts; irstead, it should he divided into unite that contain aD the ba^ 
charactmstics of the whole subject Instruction Uiat a^um^ that stu- 
dents who are linuted in Enj^h newJ to master lower level sddUs before 
beinginvoh^ in higher level thinking activities is misguided. Cummins 
(19M) affirmed this with reading. He stated that the occlusion of cogni- 
tive strategies and higher order thinking skills in reading instruction 
harms the ability of students from language minority badcgrounds to 
achieve academic and language competence. For writing mstruction, 
this implies that the goal should be to collaboratively communicate 
mfbrmation from whde activitit^, not isolated skiDs for practice. Accord- 
ing to Mvil instruction must ako strategically organize mediation. 
Within the interactions of the teacher, students, and peers, knowledge 
is transferred. Situations for teaming occur when people interact. The 
zone of proximal development is created siKnally in the interaction of 
collaborative activity (Moll, 1«{9). 

Presently, there is a lack of substantial research in mathematics 
education for CLDE students in sfxcid education. Leon (1991) stated 
that language and culture should have a central rde in the design of 
mathematics programs for bilingual special education students. She 
suggested that language, vocabulaiy, and decision maldng need to be 
emphasizt»i in mathematical word problems. 

Cooperative learning is often proptised for use with students from 
language minority bacl^rounds, as well as with other at-risk students 
(Calderon, 1989). Cooperative learning encompasses a wide range of 
teaching strategies and may be used for whole langua^ approaches, ESL 
and transition into English, sheltered instruction and critical thinking, 
developing cognitive and metaeognitive strategies, and classrooms with 
few LEP students (Calderon, 1989). 

Baca and Cervantes (1989) projw^ a theoretical framework for 
bilingual special education that integrates relevant research and 
validated practices from tlw parent di^splines of regular, bUingual, and 
special education. This synthesis is translated into the following instruc- 
tional guidelines for bilingual special education: 
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1, A clear amse of mission re^rding bilinguoymufticultuni) special 
education b shared by atl staff members. 

2. Slnmg and effective leadership fe provided for the bilinguat/multi- 
culharai special education program- 
s' High expectations are established for all teachers and sttidents in 

the program. 

4. Effective home-schoi^I supiK>rt systems are established* 

5. Native languaj^ instruction as well as ESL instructiim are included 
in ail lEPs as appropriate, 

6. Teachers mediate inslructkm, m<^nitor student pmgrws, and pro- 
vide frequent feedback using both the first and the second 
languages as appropriate. 

7. Instructitm focuses on the students' abilities and needed learrung 
strategies, 

8. Spedal instructkm ct^nsiders the students' cultural backgwunds by 
asing exfjeriences di awn fnm\ the community. 

9. The student*' primary language skills are devebped up to the 
aignitive and academic level needed to attain similar advanced 
English language skills. 

10, Special instruction is provided by appropriulely trained bilin- 
giiai/multicultural special educalit>n staff. 

11, Time on task and t^isk ct>mpleliim are enctmraged in the least 
restrictive environnujut. 

12, All students, ali languages, and all cultures are treated with equal 
respsfct. 

I X All staff must believe th^t bilingual/multicultural education is effec- 
tive in raising the achievement levels oi LEP students with 
disabilities, {pp.«W <?5) 

Native language and ailture, ahmg with ESL programs and mtilti- 
cuUural education strale^pes, should be prtnided in special education 
programs. Educators should develop adequate bilingual and ESL 
programs to serve Iniingual children with exceptionalities (Whitaker & 
Prieto, 19K9). Richard-Anu*to (1988) described an optimal program fi»r 
ESL students as one that wmbines ESL instruction with mainstreaming, 
sheltered classes^ and maintenance bilingual education. Highly special- 
ized programs for LEP students with exceptionalities can be fornwd by 
integrating the expertise of special educaticm and bilingual/ESL educa- 
tion (Cloud J 988). 



Baca (1990) has pointed out that teaching English and the native 
language is important, but it should not become the primary objective. 
Instruction should assist the student to reach his or her mawmum 
potential for learmng. &Jth intensive native language instruction and 
the reinforcement of culhiral identity appear to enhance the cognitive 
and academic development of students who are UnguisticaOy and cul- 
turally different (Cumnuns, 1986). 

lEI^ should spwafy the language of instruction (Amberl & Dew, 
1982; Whitaker & Prieto, 1^). The language of instruction for bilingual 
children with exceptionalities should be consistent with what is known 
about relationships between the native and second bnguage (Whitaker 
& Prieto, 1^). Effective lEPs for LEP students with exoeplit)nalities 
should acci>unt for all of the shidents' basic educational needs, including 
the need for ESL instrucUon (Ctoud, 1988), 

It should also be noted that the guidelines for t>perationali2ing a 
bilinguaUmulticultural special educatit>n curriculum and pn>gram are 
further defined when molded to specific areas of disability. The in- 
gredients for a bilingual'multicultural special education program need 
to be ci>mbined with instructional techniques tailored to each area t»f 
disability. General guidelines for instructing students who have visual 
impairments, hearing impairments, learning impairments, speech im- 
pairments, or emotional disturbances should be taken into omsidera- 
tion. 

just how the bilingual special education instruction would be im- 
plemented ci>u}d vary am.siderably. By law and sound pedagogical 
practice, it should occur in the least restrictive environment and in the 
spirit t»f inclusion. This generally means within the mainstream educa- 
tional envirt^nnienl to the extent possible. The CLDE student couW be 
served in a regular monolingual or bilingual cIassnH>m, in a resource 
room, or, occasionally and if needed, in a .self-ct>ntained classrtH)m i>r 
special facility. The majtir determinants of the program design and 
delivery mode would be first the needs the student and second the 
availability oi specially trained bilingual, ESL, and bilingual/multicul- 
tural special education jwrwrnnel. Finally, curriculum materials would 
have to be acquired and or adapted from a native language and ESL 
perspective. 
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3. implications for Administrators 



fiotll regulmr and spa^l eehiGoUon atinrink^stGrs murt 
^tMmt» with one omOtmf and with taa^mrs to design 
end Implement f^ograms tha are based on roseamfi 
re¥iem mid empirical atudfee. Partleulv emphasis should 
be glwn to Improving prarefenal sen^s and Insenrtce 
training. 



Based on the rationale, assumptions, and re^arch synthesis previously 
di^nissed, this section focuses on the ;mpacations for proj^am planning, 
design, and tmplementatioa Of particular interest are the specific rolre 
and nesponribilities that administrators should be prepared to assume in 
order to design and implement high-qualit;/ programs and services for 
CLDE students. Bcfon? moving into the sjHfcific guideline and sugges- 
tions for administrators, it may useful to discuss briefly the three basic 
principles upon which the^ guidelines are based. They are intended to 
pn > guidance and direction for both pn^am plmneni and the 
le ^ who will actually instruct these students. 

The first principle is that prevention is the highest priority. Since 
prevention is broadly ainceived here, it has several meanings. First is 
the idea of preventing physical and psychological disabiUties by improv- 
ing the quality of Ufe and education for language minority communities. 
Early intervention provides a means of preventing or reducing the 
degree of impact of a disability. Finally, prevention is viewed as a way 
of empowering students from language minority backgrounds early in 
their Uves so that they do ml devek)p disabilities as a result of poi^r or 
inappropriate Instruction or the lack of a culturally and linguistically 
responsive learning environment. 

The second principle is that on«^ appropriate prereferral instruc- 
tional alternatives for students with limited English proficiency have 
been attempted without success, then and only then should formal 
assessment and testing be initiated. These assessment pn>cedures 
should be valid, rdiabk, and culturally and linguistically resfHjnsive. 
They should emphasize the Informal and dynamic aspects of assessment. 

The third principle that should guide prt»^am design and im- 
plementation is that sj^cial educaticm services for CLDE students should 
be framed in the cultural and linguistic context that is optimal for each 
student's maximum cc^gnltive and affective development. This, in effect, 
implies tltat special education is only really special and appropriate for 
culturally and linguistically diverse students when it uliliies the native 
language md culture along with ESL and multicultural education 
strategies. The lEPs of these students should reflect this important 
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principle and should include lEP gfiak and ot^ectives related to the 
language and cultural context of their learning need$ and learning styles. 

Based on the research review ami syntheais as well as on state-of* 
the-art hest practices, »rhooI adminbtrators have the opporturuty to 
pro^e the vision and strong leadership that is needed for implementing 
highs{uality i^rvtces for CLDE students and their families. These issues 
were almost unheard of in the education commimity 20years apx Today 
they are receiving increawd attention from scholai^ as well as prac- 
titbners. 

If today's schods are f9:nng to be successful in meeting the needs of 
LEP students with disabilities^ school administrators will have to em- 
phasize prevention. They wUl have to concentrate on promoting the 
policies and instructional environments that help prevent disabilities 
from having ihdr maximum nej^tive impad on students. 

Schm>l principals should provide the leadership that will help 
reduce inappropriate referr^of students from language minority back- 
gn>unds to special education. This is perhaps best accomplished by 
regular education child study and intervention teams thmugh prerefer- 
ral interventions. This can n^xlmize the achievement levels of culturally 
and Itnguistscally different students and reduce their overrepivsentation 
In special education. 

Prereferral 

Administrators shcnild attend to the time general educators need to 
explore and demonstrate their ability to meet diverse needs in their 
ciassn>oms> PrereferraJ intervention efforts are at risk if the management 
of schcHiIs does not incorporate specific structures that nmtinely alkiw 
teachers to collaborate. 

Collaboration between regular and special education nd- 
ministrators will strengthen regular educa:ion pn>grams for students 
with Kmited English proficiency in both native language instruction and 
ESL services. This ailbboratkm should focus on establishing pt^Itcy, 
revising curriculum, and provWing inservke training as well as the 
planning time needed to letter prepare and involve regular classrcn^m 
teachers in the prereferral prtHress as it relates to these students. This 
a)uld involve establishing partnerships and sharing human and finan- 
cial resources with regular education and c>ther categorical programs. 

Fradd (1 987) noted that The Harvard Education Letter ui 1 986 affirmed 
that administrators can do a great deal to foster a climate of mutual 
sharing and collaboration. Administrators can pnivide guidance and 
leadership to parents and tUher community members so additional as- 
sistance can be provided in creating p wgrams that benefit students with 
disabilities. 



Admixmtrators mmt afeo be sensitive to the fact that prereferrid 
intervention committees may recommend inslnicti0nal strategies that 
are uni^rrri^ to some refamng teachers. In thc» cases^ referring 
tead^rs vfV& need faiservke training or demoMtratfon by a coOeague 
(Orlisc, 1990b). Bndings from the AIM for the BE}?t project support Ih^ 
implication. Accoitiing to Ortiz {\99&b), S/TAl teams helped identify 
pn>Uems and areas of tr^ning hr sdhocrfs, Ortis su^g^ested ^t ''prin- 
cipals shcnild analyze the nature of problems referred to the team to 
detemune areas in which teachers seem to need the most help"* (p. 4). 
Thedocumented needs could be used to plan staff-development acth^ties 
on campuses or acro^schoddbtricts. School policy may also fa? affected 
as patterns in findings appear (Ortiz^ 1990b), 

Administrators will need to be aware of the multiple assessment 
paradigms that exist and acknowledge teachers'' differing views on as- 
sessment practices. In a particular scl\iK>l^ special educatoi^ working 
side by side may have differing approaches to ass^ment The ad- 
nunistrator shoidd iwpect each practitioner's approach, Teadiers who 
begin to incorporate informal a^^ments will need sup{K)rt in terms of 
time constraints. When time is committed to informal assessment, it may 
no longer be possible to abide by the previous time schedule used with 
standardized tests. Prepare to continue to administer complete stand- 
ardized batteries may jeopardize a teacher's efforte to administer and 
develop informal assessments. 

Training in informal ass^sment will increasingly t^ecome an issue 
of high priority for administrators. Informal assessment, supporlwi by 
research, is contextual and is student-advocacy orient*^!. Cummins 
(1986) has sugg^ted an alternative role for psychologists and special 
educators — that of advocate. Instead of legitimisng disabilities in assess- 
ment, psycholc^ts and special educators should critically examine the 
educational experiences that have been offered to students {Cummins^ 
1986)- 

Administrators shouW encourage the increased use of informal and 
dynamic assessment procedures as opposed to relying heavily on stand- 
ardized psychometric procedures. This will result in a more holistic, 
instructionally relevant, and equitable assessment This type of assess- 
ment has been an elusive goal throughout the history of special 
education. The assessment of culturally and linguistically diverse stu- 
dents has been a major concern of parents, profe^ionals, and legislators, 
as evidenced by the inclusion of a nonbiased assessment provision in the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 and its 1991 
reauthorization known as the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA), 
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The as^&sment of chiMren with spedal needs has been $uch a 
driving concern far5i^d;rf educators that it has o^raumed an inonlinate 
amount of our prof^feiwl energy and iwarly half of our available 
financial resound I>esjrfle this level erf conunitnwnt tin? end rwuh has 
been, to a great extent, asses^nent for l^t regulatory, and adminfetra- 
tive reasons, as exposed to a^essment for instructional purposes. 
Current efforts to reform ass^ment should strive to make it studoit 
centered and advocacy oriented, as well as integrally related to imtruc- 
tion. 

Spedal education and/or bilingual spedal education directors 
should establish a^^ment polidm and procedures that ensure ll«t 
LEP students' native languages and culture are included in a dynamic 
assessment process such as the Optimal Learning Environment (OLE) 
prefect (Figueroa, 1989) or the AIM for the BESt prefect (Ortiz, Yates, & 
Garda,1990). ThisalsoimpHesthatdirectorsshouldactivelyrecruitmore 
bifingud assessment petsonnd as well as provide continued inservice 
training to present staff who arc engaged in ti^e various facets of Wlin- 
gual student assessment. Movement toward more informal and 
dynamic asswsment procedures should be fijven more emphasis by 
directors than the use of static, standardize^ psychometric procedures. 

Appropriate Instruction 

Special education administrators should advocate for spedal education 
services for CUE students that prioritize the for native language 
instniction^ development and reinforcement along with ESL services 
that provide comprehensible En^h input in the imtructional content 
areas. Administrators should also require that the lEPs of these students 
reflect the student language and cultural strengths as well as their needs 
and learning styles. 

Directors of special education and/or bitingual education, along 
with program supervisors, should plan and implement a flexible instruc- 
tional delivery system that incorporate a continuum of birmgual/- 
multicultural and/or ESL services. In order to do this, immediate 
attention must be given to additional recruitment of bilingual spedal 
education specialists and bilingual paraprofessionais. Staff development 
wiB also be necessaiy as special education personnel continue to move 
into collaborative and incliwion-oriented delivery modek 

Administrators need to *^ork to iiKlude the culture and immunity 
of students with exceptionalities into school programs. Involvement of 
parents from minority groups should be a priority in order to provide 
support for students and their teachers- These parents often do not have 
sufficient information on how to help their children academically, and 
they are not included in school activities {Cummins, 1984). "When 
educators invtrfve minority parents as partners in their children's educa- 




tioiv parents appear to dijvdup a sen^ of efficacy that communicates 
itsetf U)children, with praitive academic cons^uences*(Ci^ 
p. 26). Efforte to provide parente with channeb in which Uiey are 
^nuindy valued, encouraged, and guided in having a pwitive impact 
on their children's school siKcess create such an atmosphere, 

Admimstrators should empha^ the need for advanced spedal* 
ized training of all staff who work with LEP children wititi disabiiittes. 
Few special educatoi^ are trained to work wth thfe group of students, 
and no coherent cuiriculum hE» bmi devetoj^ (BteMsa & Cervantes, 

Fradd, 1987). Nonethdess, the needs of Uiese studente shoukl be 
addressed in all aspects of program development, including staff 
development The public schools' difficulty in meeting the needs of 
bittngual students with exceptionalities is due primarily to a bck of 
qualified personnel. Admiitistrators shoukl identify these shortcoming 
and make them priorities for future planmng. Needs have to be acknow- 
ledged and identified before ^rvk?es can be provided. 

Adnunistrators will have to collaborate to make it pi>^ble for all 
teachers to provide appropriate instruction for cWldren from minority 
groups in special education. AH personi^l involved, induding special 
education teachers, speech and language thera jwste, dassroom teachers^ 
school psychrfog«te, and social workem, need to adequately trained 
in order to provide CLDE students with instruction that reflects the 
current thinking on effective teaching of thb gmup. Students with 
linguistic and cultural differences need optimal opportunities for lan- 
guage and cognitive growth. 

Profideru^ in the native language of another culture does not 
automatically qualijly a person to t?e a teacher of students in that lan- 
guage {Krashen, 1982)* If spedal educators are going to prtwide relevant 
support to students from language minority groups and their teachers 
they must be adequately trained. They must be knowledgeable in the 
use of effective strategies for enhandng language acquisition and com- 
prehension for seawd language learners, and they must have an 
understanding of cultural differenws and their impBcations for effective 
instructional practice (Gersten & Wotniward, 1990), Appmpriate 
materials, as well as trained personnel, are essentia! to maximizing the 
success of children with exceptionalities fi>r whom English Is a second 
language (Cloud, 1988), 
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4. Implications for Teachers 



Teachers an tfie most ¥^abf9 resource In lOktgual/ 
muWcuttuml sp^cM wiucaUoru Whw ttwy am empowered 
with current Instructkm^ research lnH>mmUon and the 
iato^kttervmttkm stiaiegles, they can fa^litote the cpUntal 
Gognit^ and affe^hre development of cuttumtty and 
Ungutatlcatty different exwpttoiml students. 



This section fcKuises on what pn?refeiTal interventkm, assessment^ and 
instruction mean in terms of teacher practices for students who have 
tingi^tic and cultural difference. These three areas^ which are per- 
tinent to both general and special educators, are beaming the 
respt^nsibility of each and every educator, Prereferra! intervention, 
which is becoming the jurisdiction of general educators, involves ap- 
propriate assessment of student language proficiency and dominance, 
instructional achievement, and cultural influences. These comptments 
are necessary for pnwiding appropriate curriculum interventions. 
Prereferral interventii>n must ensure the implementation of pn>cedures 
that are linguistically and culturally resptmsive. Language and cultural 
differences must be distinguished fnm learning disabilities prior to a 
referral for spedal education intervention. Assessments conducted by 
spedal educators must be conducted with full consideration i>f the 
sea>nd language and cultural issues addressed in prereferral Instruc- 
tion offered to a culturally and linguistically different student with a 
ctrnfirmed disiibility should utiliT^ stratejpes that address both the dis- 
ability and the ailturai and linguistic learning differences, involving both 
general educators and spedal educaU^rs in providing appropriate in- 
struction. 

Prereferral Intervention 

The pervaiave overrepresentatitm of students fn>m language minority 
backgrounds in spedal eduCiition pnjgrants %varrants the need ft>r a 
comprehensive inclusion of a prereferral prtKess in public schm^ls. 
Without alternative programs to special education intervention, the 
misidentification and misplacement of these students into special educa- 
tion programs will ccmtinue. Students with cultural and linguistic 
differences bring distinct needs to the classnH*m, For those who do not 
have di.sabilities, it is critical to have their educati^^nal needs met within 
general education dassnn^ms. Unless educativrs are able tv identify and 
accommt>diite students' smmd language and multicultural needs, the 
excessive use of special education will persist. 




Prereferral intervention ha& the potential to provide teachers with 
a resource that assists in meeting diverse student needs outside of special 
education. At present, prograim t)^t offer continual assistance to class- 
room teachers to aax>mmodate leanung differences are scarce, often 
involving long waiting Hste and insuffident consultative time for 
teachers and students needing ioumdiate assistance. Furthermore, 
whik special educators are ^ned in accommcKiating difference related 
to teaming disabUities, they are not tmined to deal with language and 
culture dhrersity. Special educators' consultative time wlOi teachers 
who have studente with disabilities is already Umited. Moreover, alter- 
natives to special education placement are extremely limited, 

Prerefenral intervention can reduce inappropriate referrals to spe- 
cial education by (a) trainmg teachers to dktingidsh learning differences 
from teaming dkabilitiesand (b)inUtK(udng instructional strategies that 
are successful with students who have cultural and linguistic differences, 
Prereferral intervention also provides an alternative program to special 
education that (a) pnnHdes ongoing asr istance to classroom teachers to 
meet the learning needs of these students and (b) serves as an ongoing 
as^stance program fur aU students who do not have disabilities but could 
benefit from educational strategies that are successful with students with 
cultural and linguistic differences. 

The prereferral pnKess requires that all teachers become skilled in 
distinguishing between language and cultural differences and learning 
problems. The education of students with cultural and linguistic dif- 
ference rests in the hands of regiJar educators, bilmgual educators, and 
ESL instructors. It is critical for Hlingual and ESL teachers—those who 
are versed In second language and multicultural issues—to take the lead 
in the prereferral intervention process. Their leadership and commit- 
ment are required in order to i*stablish prereferral intervention as a 
structured and ongoing alternative program in public schcH^k 

Regubr, bilingual, ESU and special educators all have expertise to 
offer, given the stnictured time in which to share it. it is important to 
point out that the prereferral prt>cess acknowledges and r^pects the 
capability of classmom teachers given adequate exposure to and training 
in second bnguage learning and multicultural issues. The sharing of 
special educators' experience with students with diverse learning 
abilities is invaluable and should offered at the request of the prerefer- 
ral team. The involvement of regular educators is of utmost importance 
because their wle as ESL instructt^rs is increasing due to the growing 
diversity of the regular classnH>m. The leadenihip should be maintained 
by general classroom teachers S4) that, to the extent pttssible, interven- 
tions occur in general education classrottms- 

Prereferral interventions must be linguistically and culturally 
respi)nsive. They should be based on current r^earch tm the learning 
iif students from language mimmly backgnmnds. Therefore, training in 
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second language leammgand multicultural instructional strategies must 
occur %vitWn the prerefcrral intervention process. The AIM for the BESt 
project (Ortiz, 1990a) conducted a 1-day training session for team mem- 
bers in wWch the puipo» and procedures to be foBowed by the team 
were discussed (e.g., procedures for conducting meetings, record laej>- 
ing and problem-solving st-ategies). Special education, bilingual 
education, and E5L teachers received 1-day training on shared literature 
and process4>rtented writing (Ortiz, 1990a). 

Prereferral intervention is a structure by which educators can prol>- 
lem solve collaboratively as skilled professionals to meet the diverse 
needs of their students. Time for communication is a critical element, 
and it must be structured into the sd\ool day. The problem-sohdng 
teams in the AIM for the BESt project (Ortiz, 1990a) set a regular meeting 
time and met only when a teacher requested assistance. All meeting 
were held after school (Ortiz, 1990a). The shucture of ihe AIM for the 
BESt project involved a Request for A^btance packet developed by the 
problem solving teams. Their general operating procedures were as 
follows: 

!. The teacher requesting assistance submitted a completed packet to 
the team ciwrdinator. 

Z The coordinator requested all other school personnel in regular 
contact with the student to «>mplete a behavior checldist and return 
it to him/her within a week. 

3. The aK>rdinalor then devebped a composite checklist and dis- 
tributed it to the team members. 

4. A [30-minute problem-solvingj team meeting was held to discuss 
student needs and to determine the best plan of action for the 
student |One or two objectives were negotiated.! 

5. An intervention plan was developed which was then implemented 
by the teacher or other service provider. 

6. A foUow-up meeting was held to review pn»gress and to develop 
addititmal interventions if necessary, (p. 4) 

The EAC'WEST News {Wilde, 1991), produced by the Bilingual 
Educatitm Evaluation Assi.stance Center, Western Region, has suggested 
the following prwedures in prerefeiral models: 

Gather information on language proficiency/dominance, in- 
cluding the effectiveness of the curriculum for language 
min{»rily students: other records t)f the student's work indud- 




Ing observations, work samples Jnteniem with parents |andl 
other teachers; and other testing if necessary* 



CoUatKirate with professional peers to review the rfiild's cul- 
tural, linguistic and experiential background; level of 
acculturation; sodoUngubtic development; and cognitive 
learning styles. Also a^c^ the teadier's instructional style, 
^uendng of instruction^ language of Instruction, and coot- 
dination with other programs. Determine whether 
interventions in the regular education classroom can 
ameliorate the problem for the student 

Determine whether additional services may be available to 
help the student; e.g.. Chapter I Titie VH, ESL and special 
tutoring. These service provided within the regular class- 
room context, may be sufficient to enhance the student's 
success- 

Pn>vide psycht^social assistance such as cft>!^-cuUural coun- 
seling, acculturation suppt^rt groups, ^survival skills" training, 
and peer tutors. These supjxirt services might be provided on 
a puH-imt basis, after schiH^I, or through the schm)! counselor. 

Ensure that the student is receiving appropriate [native lan- 
guagel and fsecond language] assistance. Perhaps moving the 
child to a different classnK)m in which the teacher is more 
familiar with (the native language}, or s/he teaches with a 
more ESL-type approach, would help the child, (p. 4 ) 

Garcia & Ortiz (1988) have devek>ped a prereferral process model 
for intervention as shewn in Figure 2. 

Assessment 

When, through the prereferral process, learning difBcuUies cannot be 
attributed to cultural and lingufetic differences and learning problems 
are still suspected, a referral for special education interventi<m is ap- 
propriate. Assessment should be conducted with full consideration of 
second language and cultural issues. Although the prereferral prwess 
may find that a student^'s learning difficulty is not attributable to cultural 
and Ungujstic differences^ a learning disability should not mfkutmd. 
Special educators should keep in mind thecritidsmsstandardized assess- 
ments have recdved in regard to testing of students from minority 
groups. Their assessment process must culturally and linguistically 
responsive so that it does not result in inappropriate placements. 
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FfQURE2 

Prevei^lng b»|^?ropriat9 Prmmwiits of Uiigi»ge Minority 
Students )n Special Education: A Prereferral Process 
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The paradigms under which special ^ucators assess chiWren from 
minority groups for spedal education placement must be considered. 
The medical model within the functionallst/'objectivlst paradigm is 
stronj^y bas«i in standardizaticm, norms, and measurement (Mercer & 
Rueda, 1991). Special educators should examine the validity of the 
assmmente used with students wl«» have cultural and linguistic dif- 
ferences. A standardized testing orientation for these students is not 
appropriate. As addressed in the Research Synthesis action, stand- 
ardized teste have historically proved inadequate in assessing the 
abilities of studenfc! from minority grou(», and spedal educators must 
incorporate alternative assessments for them Any standardiz»i testing 
should be interpreted cautfously and should not be the sole basis for 
spedal education placement dedsions. 

Informal assessment, which Includes all measures that are not 
standaniized or m>rm referenced (Ambert & Dew, 1982), should be 
incorporated into assessment agendas for minority students. Time will 
have U» be appropriated for this. It is unrealistic to expect that a spedal 
educator will have suffident time to administer the traditional battery t)f 
standardized tests plus informal assessments, esf^ally in both the 
native language and English. Excessive and unrealistic testing agendas 
are carried out at the expense of teaching time. This must be avoided 
whenever possible. 

Assessment conducted within .special education for a .student with 
cultural and lingiustic differences must take intt> nm.sideration the san^e 
student variables addres.s«j in the prereferral pnKess (see Figure 3). 
These variables are considerations at Step 4 in the prereferral process 
described in Figun? 2 (Carda & Ortiz, 1 988). A student's (a) experiential 
backgrtmnd, (b) culture, (c) language pmfidency, (d) learning style, and 
(e) mt»tivational influences ?re ail important ct»nstderations for a special 
education evaluation. The selection <)fas«-«»smenl instruments and their 
interpretation must be respt^nsive to the whole student 

The following examples of informal measures are drawn fn>m 
Oiler's (1 979) discussitm t»f dutcrete fwint versus integrative testing (dted 
in Richard-Amalo, 1988). These mea.sures are intended to provide atten- 
tion to meaningful context with nurmal uses of language, in cimtrast to 
discrete point tests, which, according to Oiler (1979) involve "rote recital 
or manipulation of sequences 4)f material without attention to meaning" 
(dted in Richard-Amato, 1 988, p. 374). The appnipriate use and selection 
of alternative assessment measures require training and exposure to a 
wide spedrum of measures that are coasidered informal. Implementa- 
tion of inforntal assessment techniques should be done with a .spedfic 
purpose and strategy. 
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HGURfiS 
Student Variables 



ExpwieinM Backgnxind 

• Alt mere any factors hi the ^utJert's school history which may 1^ 

oj^xmtffAte to team 

(|u«dty (tf prtor k^smx^wi 

• Are there any variabtes reteted to f amyy histoiy which may have 
eir^ed «;^HX^ peffornwice? 

t^ng^ of reskien^ in the U.S. 

^re% (eg., pov^, Isk* cS erwairMi^ support) 

• Are there any v»jrts5esreteied to the ^udent'smecilcaf history 
whfch inay have affect^ school peifcwman<»? 

visxcm m^ritirm IMn^ 

hearing trauma or injuiy 

Culture 

• Hw the «u«tent's cuttural t^kgrtHmd different from the culture 
of the schsxA and largw society? (M^es & Omark. 1984; 
Savilte-Trolfce. 1978) 

faanHy panfly send sin«ture. rotes, n^ponsibiltties, expectations) 
aspiia^jns (iMJCcess. gi^) 

ISB^ua^ OKI COTwramicakMi (rules lor adult, iKlult-cdTijd, child-child 
awTimur^^tlon, tengu^ use at fume, norvvertal communication) 
renglon (dtetary restrictksre. role oxpectattois) 
traditions axl t^ory {coma with homeland, reason for 
ftnm^atk)!^ 

decwum and disci^lne (^andaxls for acceptatJie t>eh»nor) 

• To whstt extent are tf» student's characteristics representative the 
larger gr(H4>? 

cortfinuifln ot Wilture (traditional, diaHsiic, traditional {Ramirez & 
C^aAeda. 1974]) 

degree of cK^uitur^ion or assimiiaticm 

• Is the student aWe to furwtion successfully in ntore than one cultural 
smting? 

• Is the student's beh»?ior cuftur*tfly af^rt^riate? 
Language Pn^icimcy 

• Which is ttie student's dominait language? Which is the preferred? 
settings (cchod, playgrour*d, home, church, etc.) 

tq>ics (acadentic subjects, ds^-to^ Interactions) 
^jes*ers (parents. te«:t^rs. siMngs. peers, etc.) 
a^aects o* each lar^fuage (syntax, vocabulary, phonology, use) 
expressive vs. receptive 

• What is the 8tuder«'slev^<rfproficifflicy in the primary language 
arKJ in Engl^? (Cummins. 1^) 

interpersof)^ commur^^atkm skills 
cognitive/academic literacy-related skills 
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FIGURE 3 -ContiniMd 



• Are the styi^(^v»b8dk««actkm used bi the prftnaiyiansus^ 
<smmt from those most valuod at stitwA, \n Eng»sh? (Heath, 1 986) 
latjei quests (e.g.. what's th^ who?) 

meming quf«l8 (eAA Were fw (rfifld, Jmefpfe» 

acDOum (geiwated t»y toBer. Intormatton new to listener; ag.. show 
& tefl. t7BatM» writtn^ 

e^nmtcasts (runntttg iwraftive <xx ewnts as they unfoW, or forecast 
cS e^ms In {>repcff atkm) 
slcmes 

• Ifso, hasthestudertbeene>qx«8dtoth(»ett^aeunfattnaiarto 
Wm/her? 

« What te the extent and nature of exposure to each fanguage? 
What >angu^©{^ cto tt\e fMffeitts SH»«* to each <^r? 
What tenguage(^ do the parents speefc to tm chBd? 
What )ffi)gu£Qa(^ ck> tf» c^tildren use «^ otl^r? 
V\mai tBtes^an {xograms »© seen In each tef^uage? 
Are sn»1es read to ^ chOd? in what languageCs)? 

• /^$uxJertfb^>avjorscharaaefisi)c<^seccmd language 

• Whattyp(»of l2«gu^elmefventiOTNsthe«udemrecei\^? 
trf»r»g{«l vs. morKJljr^giial JnslnictSon 
lOT^iag©dev^^»TW»it. enrichment, remediation 

addttivB vs. sutrtracthfe bffii^uaHsm (tranation versus maimenance) 

lemilngSfyle 

• DoTO the student's teaming «yte require cttfricutarfinaructfoncril 
acc(»n(TKK^ti(m? 

pwc^ptiral style differences (e.g., visual vs. audrtwy ieafn«^) 
ojgrtitive «yle differences (e.g., inductive vs. deductive thirling) 
prefaced «yte d paiiicipsftkwi (e.g.. teacher vs. «udem directed, 
smalt vs. large group) 

• so, were these characteristics accommod^ed. or were alter nattive 
ayles taught? 

Mothmtkma} Muences 

• Is trwsuxtent'ss^-corajq;^ enhanced!^ school experiences? 
school envlronmer^ conwnurtcates respect for culture and language 
studmv S(perterH:es a:»demic SHxi social Siiccess 

• ts schooling f^rcefved as relevara and necessary for success in the 
s^udant's family and community? 

£@pir^torfis 

reafistic expectations based on commimity expertence 

cultui^ different crfteria for succ^ 

edittattion i»rcelved lay tfw comnuaiflty as a toot for sfisimilation 



Note. From "l^revijntir^g In^ptopriale Refenals of Language Minority Students 10 
Special Education' by S. Garcia & A. Oittz, 1988. New Focus; 5, p 7. The 
Nattoratf ClewingtKtus© for Bilingued Education Occasiona! PafMts in BUingual 
Education. 
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CHOatim 

A sequence of words or phrases [is] selected from notrnal 
prose, or diak^e, or sotm other natural form of discourse to 
be dictated. TWs material is presented orally in ^uences that 
are long enough to challenge lUriort-lerm ixtemory. Skills (r.«- 
sessed: '^procesamg of temporafly constrair^ sequeiKes of 
ntatena! in the (given} language and . . . dividing up the stream 
of speed\ and writir^ down what is heard requires under- 
standing the meaning of the material"" (p. 775) 

daze Proc^ure 

One varfcty of this technique involves deleting every fifth, 
sixths or seventh word from a passage of prose- Each ddeted 
word is replaced by a blanks and the examinee is asked tc fiU 
in the Wanks to restore the missing words. Other varieties of 
this test may involve the deleting of spedfk vtKabuIary items, 
parts of speech, affix^, or particular types of grammatical 
markers within a passa;^ or prose. Skills Assessed: *The ex- 
aminee must utilize information that is inferred about the 
facts^ events^ sdeas^ relationships^ states of affairs, stniai set- 
tings . . . amtained in the passage * {p. 375) 

Camlmted Cloze md Dictatimi 

The examinee reads materiat from which certain portions have 
been deleted and ^multar^ously {or subsequently) hears the 
same material without deletions either live or on tape. Tht^ 
examinee's task is to fill in the missing portions the same as in 
the mml ctoze procedure^ but he has the added support of the 
auditory signal to help fill in the missing jKJrtions. Variations 
of this procedure . . , single words, or even parts of words, w 
sequences of words, or even whi>le sentences or longer seg- 
ments may be deleted. The less material one deletes, the more 
the task resembles the standard cba* procedure, and the more 
one deletes^ the more the task looks like a standard diclatitm. 



Oraf Ctozi* Procedure 

The cloze passage is carefully prepared on a tape recording oi 
the material with numbers read in for the Wanks, or with 
pauses where blanks occur. It is also pi^sible to read the 
material up to the blank, give the examinee the opportunity to 
guess the missing word, record the response, and at that pi>int 
tell the examinee the right answer ...or wntinue without any 
immediate feedback . . . Another pnKedure is to arrange the 
deletions 50 they always a>me at the end of a clause or sen- 



{p. 377) 




fence. Any of these cloze techniques {hasj the advantage of 
bdng usable %vith nonliterate popula^ns. (p. 377) 

Oml Intend 

The examinee is given the opportunity to talk The evaluation 
may be only the sub|eclive Impressbn of the teacher or rating 
scales can be set to score certain sttKlent tinguistk capabiHties, 

Camp(^itHm or £ss<ry Writing 

This may inwlve a writing task wlwre the examine selects a 
topic and develops it, or where the teacher selects a passage 
and asks the examinee to fill in the blanks (requiring open 
ended responses, sentences or phrases). 

Damico and Hamayan (1991) have suggested that the imjrfementa- 
tion of alternative assessment win occur in two stages. Stage one will 
involve gaining acceptance. Initially, teachers need to gain support from 
school administrators, other personnel involved in assessment, and 
teachers. The school principal is an important person from whom to gain 
support as are special eduoition and assessment supervisors and bitin- 
gtial ESU and Title VII coordinator!) or supervisors. Teachers may also 
work to gain acceptance by presenting the new! for alternative ap- 
proaches to all people involved. Teachers can share facts about the 
limitations and bias in standardized testing for students with linguistic 
and cultural differences. Teachers can also demonstrate alternative 
approaches by linking an alternative assessment procedure with a tradi- 
tional measure that can be presented in assessment lefKJrts to the special 
education committee, Hamayan and Damico havi? stn^ised that sugges- 
tions of alternative approaches need to be "'well-prepared, clear, and 
nonthreatening*' (p. 311). Furthermore, they have advised the teacher 
to be flexible and patient. Even after staff agree on the need for change, 
a transitional peritni is most Ukely to occur before changes are accepted 
and implemented. 

Stage two involves effective tmplementatiim. Once alternative as- 
sessment is accepted, dissemination of information and training will be 
necessary. Specific and clear Information on alternative assessment 
should be disseminated through injHjrvice training sessions. Alternative 
approaches should be established and used effectively. 

Instruction 

Instruction for CLDE students b» based mosUy on research that describes 
optimal learning environments and instruction for .^lecond language 
learners. A specific body of knowledge of instructional intervention for 
bilingual students in special education is emerging. Research literature 
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contini;^ to promote adherence to providing services in the least restric- 
tive en^roxui^nt 

Students^ need for native fainguage and ESL instructtim should 
documented on their lEPs. The lEPs should reflect instructional 
stratejg^ for second language learners and ^aptatioi^ for the dibbling 
conditions involved for all educational %rvices to he provided* It is 
critical that the lingual sfD^al education curriculum materials be linked 
to tfie core curriculum used in the dassrooms. Bilingual sf^al educa- 
tion students need a curriculum that is ccK>rdinated between special and 
classnx)m instructors and paraprofes^nals if they are to receive maxi- 
mum benefit 

There are three instructional modeb v^ithtn which cuIturaUy and 
linguistically different students with disabilities can be served (Ambert 
& Dew, 1982). 

The BHinguul Support MarfW, Within this model monolingual English 
special education teachers are teamed with native language 
tutors/paraprofessionals to pro\ide special education services. The na- 
tive language paraprofesslonal works undo* the direction of the special 
educator. Training for native language? tutors is imperative; they play 
impi>rtant instructional roles in the provision of special education ser- 
vices. The speda! education teacher should pwvide ESL instruction. 

TfieCoordimted Service Model. In this situation, CLDE students are served 
by a monolingual English-speaking spedal education teacher and a 
bilingual educator The sj^dal education teacher is mponsible for 
providing ESL instruction and implementing the lEP objectives in 
English. The bilingual teacher provides academic instructiim in the 
native language. Here, the bilingual teacher takes leadenhip in spedal 
interventions. The special educator provides support to ensure that 
native language instruction is adapted to accommodate the learning 
disability. The special education teacher provides ESL instruction and 
takes greater responsibility for carrying out the lEP when the student is 
transitioned into all-English instruction. 

The Integrated Bilingtmt Special Education Model. This model is used when 
teachers are available who are trained to serve students with disabilities 
and can also provide both native language and ESL for students with 
disabilities who also have cultural and linguistic differences. The bilin-- 
gual spedal educator is responsible for the implementation of the lER 
Appropriate training of teachers hired for this position would involve 
study in providing services for students who have both disabilities and 
limited English profidency. 
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Coordination among U« service providers within these models is 
extremely important AU instructors invoked in providing instructional 
services to a CLDE student need to cdlaiwrate on instnictional and 
behavioral strat^ies. Thb would fa%dude special educators, native lan- 
guage tuton^paraprotessionals, d^room teachers, ESL teachers, and 
spedahy teachere (eg^ art, music, PE). Parents should also be snchided 
as service providers. Parent partidpatwn in extending school efforts into 
the home should be requested. It is impottant that a consistent program, 
one that is responsive to spedal learning, behavioral, linguistic, and 
cultural needs, be provided to the CLDE student 

instruction prwided for CLDE students incorporates techniques 
iind approaches that have been found by research to be optimal for 
students from language minority groups. Wiffig and Ortiz (1991) have 
addressed effective instruction for individual educational programming. 
Effective instruction for students from language minority groups stres- 
ses 'that language learners are active learners who when exposed to 
suffident language input from others, devise hypotheses about rules, 
test them out, modify them, and gradually construct their own lan- 
guage* (p. 291). Material that is meaningful and contextual should be 
offered. It is also Important that "the materials used and the instructional 
strategies themselves be well-structured, student-initialed, highly 
motivating, prtigress in a sequential fashion, and make use of the 
learner's expectancies regarding the consequences of interaction" <p. 
291). The following are brief summaries of instructional strategies that 
Willigand Ortiz (1991) have presented. 

VWio/jr Language Approadi to Uteracy 

Teaches writing, language arts and reading through activities 
which are purptweful, rich in ctmtext, build on experiences, 
student-ctmtroUed, grounded in redprocal interaction, (pp. 
291-292) 

The Dialogue journal 

Approach in which stuaents are required to write on a regular 
basis on the topic of their choice. The writer is ena>ura^ to 
focus on meaning and the communication of ideas, not surface 
forms of language. The student entries are responded to by 
the teacher in the journal. Teacher questions and comments 
on student's topic without correction, but provides modeling 
in the response, (pp 292-293) 

Fertmld's Cmtextual Approach 

This approach integrates reading, spelling, and writing, 
spedfically targets students with reading and learning 
problems. Students are encouraged to write on self-selected 
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topics and thb mritmg is \md as reading mat^ial in initial 
reading iratmctk>n« (p*293} 

UmgmgeExperknce 

Re^dbig imtruction that encom{^$^ language arts, writing, 
listening, and speaking. Leamtr^ in context is emph^zed. 
Material to be i^ed for readii^isifictated to die teacher by Ihe 
students after they have experienced a teacher-structured 
situation. The dictation is used as reading material (pp«294- 
295) 

Caopmiive Learning Gtwips 

A variety of classroom feeduiiques in which students work on 
learning activities in smaU groui^ ol 4 or 5 memtwrs, in a 
structure that encom^gies mutual cooperation. The focus is 
primarily on the acquisiticni of ba^ skSb. Eadi team is 
responsible for the leamir^ of all its members and rewards are 
earned by teams, rather than individual, (pp. 296-'297) 

A comprehensive list of competencies for educators of CLDE stu- 
dents follows (see Figure 4). It is taken from Ortiz, Yates, and Garcia 
(1 990). This tong list reflects needed training for special educators, class- 
room instructors, and paraprofessionals involved as service providers. 
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FIQUF£4 

Prosram Ccmpetenctes Assoctated wtm Se^^ LangusQft 

Mfnorfty Students 



rnornbors. 

m tiw atiKterfs I»^^i9ge. (L2 or^ f(X I^U 

moffdiotogksal, semaite and prs^rrotte tevtfa (L2 onlyfCff ESL) 

CuOi^ Foun<Mons 
1 . Ufxter«amling ct cutture In f^attai to: chHd-rearhig practte^ soc^teation 
^sterns and ^kMHittur^y dtffsfen^^ rn attiUKl^ n^ivard educational 

a A»w«te88ctfwws-cutturtf patterns, prartteesc^a^ 

5. AW«y to tncofporats contrtteJtJcm dt dhwse curtural groups Wo educaiional 
progranvnlng. 

EdxB^oml Foundatkms 

1 . Knowtodge and understarKfif^ erf me pNlwopni^ of general education, 
ttilngi^ e(&jc«iOT. spedaJ eck«5£^, Wlhigual spec^ edi^kwi, and ESt 

2. Knowledge and understaKfif^CJlttwccmrt of ^jeciaaa^ ESt, 
t^lji^ufid eAica&»i €^ r^ed areas irelu^ 

idemiflcaiJon dt mrh or Ibrtted- EngftS) pr^^^nt ^udente. legislation, 
m^ato% fundfrig, ami cwem itsafltfdi relative to ethnic/«ngirf«lc mhwilles 

3. Abfflty to apply educsttkMtal tf>eofy and researcti to In^ctlonal progf amming 
for t>andteaq?ped LEP s^^ita 

4. At>i%toaftteu!atear«ionatef<xttlingtmlspeci^ 
ESL strat^ies In sp^iat educatit^. 

1 . Ability to <tefine the purpose and functions <rf assessment. 
Z Abnity to reccHd and utmzeot^en^tc»ialdma 

* Sk»ts for biiHiguaJ ^Mctal educaias only. 
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3. IQwrt«J^ol«is»i9a8s©s«TWrtpfOC8<fa^ 
and h^smwl. h areas 9a<*i as: I»i8ii^ 

te^fue^ tonb^ torn tw^;^^ 

pro^sHi^ e^l^^t^pr^ irg lM>gt^ tw^-Engteft and Bm»ec»-Engteh 
outcomes ftiH^ rwufo^^pod l£P 

to^mkig flffitMtlBS mat^iata as r^c^ssary. 

6. AMffiy^evak^a^eftacHvariesatf 
maitgamtfit, arKl to nKX% fo mart me imktua 

7, Ab»^tousep»r^ofess)oaate^Tacth^. 

1. to bnf^emant varied ta«hir>gtecm*pi^ 

t^ngitfd sbid^ (e.g., macMatad laming, ma taa£p^^ iq>(X0G£;h. 

hoe^to appf<MK::has to ctova^^^ 
^ Ab%toman^cisMfO(mbtf^vtetrmigh^;^:^^ 

rataidd to ta^ng^mi^ styles £^ ct^ra^t^ {^£^^ 

3. AblWytopjovidaadrearowTicBm^thrtf^ 

4. Al^toprovktoin^ucttoninLl andL2inattcuffte^ 
«td spadal ©c&KJation/ (L2 ortV ft^ ESU 

5. At^todeRvaf ♦n8lrt«:tk»iu^ESLapp^^ 

Curriculum 

1. Knowte<^<rf program cunioite In regular education, spTO 
Wlfftgurf educ«tof\ ESt ami tjBlngual special educaiton 

2. At>arty!oafeptor<fev«topcufffculatofTie^ 
studenm. 



* Skilts for bOlr^a^ special educates or>ly. 
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Flours 4 -Cofitimi«i 



LEPauctems. 

tiTecfiver^s, and ^a$m^lato^^ 
ftmM^ngN. ptffpoatfui btvolvmi^ 

to d(&icaik>r^ imesver^m and fmgr^^ 

a At>i% to monitor ami itcfttpifrKf^^ 
Couns^ng 

1. K?wvtec^«rf!hB baste thec«1esitfKV<^n^^ 

team^ specificaty related to edocatir^ cuKuratV/^ul^lcatV dtverse 

a At^toS6tvadS4Cort&ilt£r^tQmair»trmmper^ 
ftttndic^aped sb; .tetta 

ediKri^on parsorm^ parent, gimfie^ ch^ 

pwaonnel invrtved ^ thananctes^^jed LEP sUKtenfa ad»^J«*OTaJ program 

2. Abirfiyipiiimk^re^eV^^n^mDaf of^cssc^^ 
f^ffKictesignarKlHT^^efr^^tfonofthaharK^^ studenfs 
(nstructk^iai progrm 

a AbSilytop^arK^(sovkl3fc^tt^cSiactfK^ipmk»icrfpafa^ 

ac^hrtttaa 

4. KrK>ivl6dgecrftocidccKTmur%reso^^ 
& Abl%tocornimuik:ate^G(^ivalytii^pdfm^ 
N^Kiicapp^ children. 

1 AbHity tousetjan^^xvsmidinter|xmaraeffec!fve?y. 



* Skfl^fc^ blKngt^ spaced editors ony. 

Note* From Competanciaa Asaodatad wdb Seiving Bcc^k^nal 
Mlrtor^SludemstvA.Of^ j. Yatea« wid & Qa^c^ ^ir^ 1990, TheB^inguaf 
^^xc^Bkics^PBf^^^w^, 9, pp. 3-4. 

Bffinguti Spac^ Edticatoi Tminlr^ Programs. Department of Sp^ial Educ^ia\ 
1^ Unfv^stty <tf Te»as at Austin 
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P^spective 

The University of Texas at 
Austin 
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Department of Special 
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Bueiws Dms 
BUENO Center for 
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of Ed 

Rw>m 255 Campus Bt>x 249 
University of Colorad<> 
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The Council for Exceptional 
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1929 Assodate Drive 
Reston,VA 2^1-1589 
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The Coundi for Exceptional 
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The University of New Mexico 
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LA CMJA Newsletter the 
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Pro^um 
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Program 

State University College at 
Buffab 

1300 Elmwood Avenue 
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(716)878-3038 
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University of Colorado 
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Pniject Director: Sandra H. 
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Interpreter/T ransktor in the 
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(RISE) 
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CyO Educational Equity 
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Ellen Rubin 

114 East 32nd Street 

New York, NY 10016 

(212)725-1803 
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1989. 
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FAX (703)264-^94 
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Representatives 
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BUENO Center for 
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Education Building 
University of Colorado 
Campus Box 249 
Boulder, CO 80309 
(303)492-5416 

Li-Rong Lilly Cheng 
Health & Human l^rvices 
San Diego State Univer«ty 
San Diego, CA 92182-0409 
(619)594-6898 



PhiBpChinn 

tMvision of Special Education 
California State University- 
Lm Angeles 

5151 State University Drive 
Uw Angeles, CA 91XG2 
(213) 343-4409 

Nancy Cloud 

Assistant Professor, Special 
Educatbn 
208Mastm Hall 
Hufstra University 
Hempstead, NY 11550 
(516)463-5769 

Catherine Collier 

Assistant to the Vice President 

Portland Stale University 

P. O. Bt^x 751 

Portland, OR 97207-0751 

(503) 725^22 
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JimCummim 

Ontario Institute for the Study 
ofEduoition 

Mctf?m Language Center 
University of Ottewa 
252 Bloor Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M5SLV6 
(416)923-6441 

Santa Samora Curry 
Associate Professor 
Buffalo State College 
1 300 Elm wood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 
(716)878-5309 

Jacks. Damiw 
University of St>uthwestern 
Louisiana 

De]>artinent of Communicative 

Disorders 

RO. Box 43170 

Lafayette, LA 7t604 

(318)231-6721 

Elva Duran 

Assodate Professor, Special 
Education 

California State Univereity, 
Sacramento 
School of Educatitm 
Department of Special 
Education, Rehabilitation, & 
Sdiooi Psychology 
Sacramento, CA 95819-2694 
(916) 278-6622 

Norma Ewing 
Department Chairperson 
Department of Special Education 
Pulliam Hall, Room 129 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, !L 62901 
(618)453-2524 or 253-231 1 



Richard Bgueroa 

University of California, Davis 

Department of Education 

Kerr Han 

Dav^,CA 9S6t6 

(916)752-6293 

Sandra Fradd 
University of Miami 
222 Menick Building 
Coral GaHes.FL 
(904) 392-2046 

Robi^rt GaBegos 
2348 Terrace Court 
LasCrucBS,NM 88001 
(5C6)646-mi 

AnnGaDegos 
2348 Terrace Court 
LasCruces,NM 88001 
(505) 646-1941 

Shenwz Garcia 
Lecturer and Program 
Coondinator 

Bilingual Sj«jdal Educati<m 
The University of Texas at 
Austin 
EDB306 

Austin, TX 78512-1290 
(512)471-6244 

Russell Gersten 
Eugene Research Institute 
1400 High Street, Suite C 
Eugene, OR 97401 
(503)342-1553 

Herb Grossman, Professt>r 
School of Education 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95192 
(408)924-3692 
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Kathy Harris 

Armina State University West 
Educatkm & Human Services 
P.O. Box 37100 
Phoenix, AZ 8506« 
(60^ 543-6339 

Bb» V. Hamayan 
Coordinator of Training and 
Services 

niiRois Resource Center 

2360 East Devon Avenue, Suite 

3011 

DesPlainesJL 60018 
(312) 296-6070 

Norma Iribarren 

Honda Atlantic University 

Multi-Function Center 

M. T- 17 College of Education 

500 Northwest 20th Street 

Boca Raton, R 33131 

(407) 367-3943 

Marilyn Johnst>n 
L:rector 

Northern Arizona University 
American Indian Rehabilitation 
Research & Training Center 
P.O.Box 5630 
Flagstaff, AZ 86011 
(6(G)52M791 

RwKsLeon 

Assistant Professor, Department 
of Special Education 
New York Slate College at 
Buffalo 

300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, NY 14222 
(716)878-5309 



Esther Leung 
Professor 

Department of Spmal Education 
Wallace 245 

Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, KY 40475 
(606)622-4442 

Elba Maldonado-Colon 
Assodate Profe^r 
San jose State University 
Div^on of Special Education 
Sweeney iiail 204 
870 East E! Camino Real 
San Jose, CA ^192 
(408)924-3^ 

Jane Mercer 
Professor of Sodobgy 
University of California at 
River^de 

Riverside, CA 92521 
(714) 787-4343 

Isaudra Metz 

Department of Special Education 
University of New Mexia> 
Albuquerque, NM 
(5(S) 277-2231 

Ofdta Miramontes 
BUENO Center for 
Multicultural Educatit>n 
Education Building 
University of Colorado 
Campus Box 249 
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